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ROADSIDE treatment: ACTUAL AND 

POSSIBLE 



As it was by your Forestry Committee that I was asked to 
speak to you today I should have preferred to speak upon some 
phase of forestry proper, and should have done so had I not been 
sure that I could bring you no phase of the subject with which you 
were not quite as'^familiar as I. Besides, I happened just at that 
time to be especially interested in what seemed to me some almost 
unconsidered features of roadside treatment, and as it is out of the 
abundance of the heart that the mouth is apt to speak to the best 
purpose, I venture to bring you this subject today. I do not 
come, however, mainly for the purpose of giving you information 
or facts which you doubtless already possess, but rather to bring 
you the problems and suggestions which the facts have brought to 
me, hoping for your aid in a practical solution. I have, in short, 
an axe to grind, but as it is your axe as much as mine, I trust you 
will pardon me for bringing it to 3'our grindstone. 

Scientific roadside treatment is closely related on the one hand 
to the science of forestry, and on the other to the science of 
good roads, but belongs to a more advanced stage of civilization 
than either. For as long as tree growth is regarded solely as an 
encumbrance to the ground, to be got rid of as fast as possible, or 
of value only as measured in terms of cord wood or board feet, 
and while roads are allowed to remain nearly or quite impassable 
during large portions of the year, the chief problem being how to 
pass through them at all, — while these conditions represent the 
normal standard of a community, one is plainly too far in advance 
. of his times who calls public attention to the beauty or even tries 
to discuss the utility of any roadside growth. But we in Massa- 
chusetts, as well as in many other parts of the country, have 
passed that primitive stage where we can look with equanimity on 
indiscriminate destruction of trees and forests, or submit tamely 
to the inconveniences of bad travelling, or of no traveling at all. 



arising from bad roads. Many of as are also passing, or have 
passed, that sentimental stage where one cannot see a tree cut or 
cut down withont a shriek of horror, and the ultra-economic stage 
when one cannot conscientiously enjoy a good dirt 'or grass-grown 
road because of a conviction that every road should be macadam- 
ized. No one, indeed, who has not given the subject some atten- 
tion can realize the rapid strides which intelligence and common 
sense have made the past few years among the people at large in 
altering their views and their standards in respect to trees and 
roads. Now, with our forest and park reservations, our schools 
and chairs of arboriculture, and the greater or less influence of 
Arbor Day, our forestry associations, and the literature and gen- 
eral influence and information disseminated by all these forces; 
with our Highway Commission and the more than two hundred 
miles of State roads and the many more miles of flrst-class town 
and country roads due to this State object lesson and to the ear- 
nest efforts and cooperation of the League of American Wheel- 
men, — with all this pioneer work we are surely ready to begin 
what has never yet been attempted, a general systematic and 
artistic treatment of the roadsides, the connecting link between 
road-making and forestry. 

There is at present apparently no science or art or system of 
roadside treatment. There are a few traditional notions on the 
subject and a body of more or less thoughtful and intelligent but 
haphazard opinion and practice; but this opinion and practice 
are so varied that it is doubtful whether any two persons who had 
given thought to the matter would agree on any five of the dozen 
or so principal points of variance. 

In this discussion we shall confine ourselves almost entirely to 
country roadsides, noticing suburban roads and parkways only 
incidentally, and shall try to answer three questions : 

I. What is the actual condition and treatment of our New 
England roadsides, and what principles, if any, underlie this treat- 
ment? 

II. What constitutes — or would constitute if we had it — a, 
treatment at once artistic and practical ; in other words, in the 
broadest sense scientific ; that is, founded on knowledge of con- 
ditions and of ends to be served and the best means of attain- 
ing those ends? 

III. How may such scientific treatment be attained? 



First, as to actual conditions and treatment and the principles 
thereof. 

Without doubt the rural New England population, both as towns 
and as individuals, generally answer the question, " Shall we allow 
or encourage anything except grass to grow beside the road?" by 
an emphatic, " We will not." I have tried to find out the reasons 
for this almost universal opposition to roadside growth, and will 
give you the results of my investigation : 

1. Conservatism. — Many farmers keep the roadsides close cut 
for no tangible reason whatever, except that they and their neigh- 
bors and their ancestors have always regarded it as the proper 
thing to do. The most casual observer driving through country 
roads can hardly fail to be struck with what seem to be two oppo- 
site tendencies in the treatment of the roadside. One is to make a 
clean sweep of everything that grows. So far from planting trees 
or anything else, there seems to be a special spite against every 
scrap of vegetation, and all growth, whether a blade of grass, a 
daisy, a fern, raspberry, alder, or seedling oak or maple, — every- 
thing is periodically clipped as close as scythe can cut it. The 
other is the let-alone tendency. On roads where this prevails 
there is no more attempt at tree-planting than in the other case, 
but neither is there care or effort of any kind, and all sorts of 
growth flourish wildly luxuriant, — so luxuriant, indeed, as often 
to interfere rather seriously with the traveller's hat or carriage-top. 
In many parts of New England the latter tendency seems to be 
rapidly gaining ground in spite of the forces of conservatism. I 
account for this by the decay of agriculture and abandonment of 
many farms and consequent partial disuse of some of the roads in 
almost every town, and also by the fact that many farms are taken 
by foreigners without New England traditions in the matter. 

2. Untidiness, — The New England love of order and tidiness 
led the old-time farmer to look upon roadside " bushes and weeds " 
as untidy, and to " clean up" the sides of the road just as his wife 
swept her floors and arranged the chairs in straight rows against 
the walls, and the conservatism just mentioned has kept him 
and his descendants doing the same thing ever since. A farmer 
who did not keep his roadsides " clean *' was looked at askance as 
" shiftless " and more or less unthrifty, whatever redeeming traits 
he might display. 

3. Tramps. — I have been told that the greatest objection to 
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roadside shrubbery is that it harbors and eDcourages tramps. This 
cannot, however, be taken too seriously. The same objection 
might be made to building barns. 

4. Shade. — Roadside trees beside cultivated fields are op- 
posed on the ground that they shade the crops, and also because 
of the nourishment which they withdraw from the soil at the 
expense of the crops. 

5. Seeds, — Another objection urged against roadside growth 
is that harmful seeds are thereby propagated which are scattered 
over neighboring fields, thus producing weeds which are a pest to 
the farmer. 

6. Insects. — Roadside growth is opposed also as the breeding 
place of many insect pests injurious to crops. 

7. Grass. — Some farmers wish to utilize their roadsides for 
grass, which they cut as an addition to their hay crop, and so 
oppose any growth which interferes with this end. 

8. Dust. — It is objected from an aesthetic point of view that 
dust from the highway settles so heavily upon wayside shrubs and 
plants as to make them unsightly and disagreeable, whatever 
beauty they might otherwise possess. 

9. Gutting off View and Breeze. — For aesthetic reasons, also, 
tall bushes are opposed as cutting off the view both near and dis- 
tant, as well as shutting out the breeze, thus making the road hot 
and uncomfortable. 

10. Dampness. — Trees and tall shrubs are discouraged by 
some on the ground that by their shade they prevent mud from 
drying, and in some localities keep the road generally damp. 

1 1 . Drifting of Snow. — This is by far the most serious ob- 
jection raised to roadside trees and shrubs, but there is the greatest 
possible difference of opinion even among the most strenuous ob- 
jectors as to what constitutes right or permissible conditions in 
the matter. The most radical declare that all trees, bushes, and 
plants of every kind on every road should be cut off regardless of 
location ; others assert that only certain kinds of trees cause drift- 
ing ; some that trees trimmed high do not affect drifting conditions ; 
others that they should be trimmed low ; many say that trees do 
no harm, but all other growth should be cut off. Some insist that 
any growth on the north or east side of the road is protective ; 
others say that both sides should be kept cut or both shaded. 
These are but a few of the many points of dispute connected with 
this branch of the subject. 



II. In view of all these arguments against roadside adornment 
our second question : What would constitute a treatment both 
practical and artistic ? may seem rather difficult to answer. But 
let us first ask just what we should like to have if we could get 
it regardless of objections, and then see if meeting those objections 
might not be the very method, or one method, of obtaining our 
object. 

And, first, the negative side. What must we not have ? We must 
not have rubbish or gravel heaps beside the road. Even remote 
country roadsides should never be used, as is often the case, for 
a dumping-ground, and gravel or stone left from road-mending 
should be. disposed of otherwise than in unsightly heaps by the 
roadside. 

Banks from which sand, gravel, or dirt is dug for repairing the 
road should not, if possible to avoid it, be left in such condition 
as to disfigure the roadside. 

Telephone poles should wherever possible be set at a sufficient 
distance from the road to be invisible to passers-by. This is 
already done to a small extent in some towns. 

Fences and walls should be made as unobtrusive or otherwise 
as artistic as can be. Board fences are a disfigurement to the 
highway,, besides being objectionable under certain , conditions as 
causing snowdrifts. Many object to walls on the sam6 account. 
Wire fences, — not barbed wire, — where something better can be 
substituted for the ugly posts, are as harmless as anything. In 
some places efforts are made to do away with fences altogether, 
leaving field and wood wholly open to the road. Artistically, 
this is perhaps the most desirable plan of all, though low walls, 
or ruined walls, often have a beauty peculiarly their own. 

Poison Ivy is a pest which should nowhere be tolerated, and the 
carelessness which allows it to flourish in profusion on so many of 
our Massachusetts roadsides is a disgrace to the boasted civiliza- 
tion of this State. There are evils enough that no legislation can 
cure or even mitigate, but on this matter State laws could surely be 
made and enforced which should within two or three years at 
longest rid the country of this wholly unnecessary plague. I have 
never until lately heard of any reason or excuse, except apathy or 
inertia, for the perpetuation of such a nuisance, but it has just 
been suggested to me that some land owners allow it to overrun 
their walls and fences in order to keep trespassers off their ground. 
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Whatever the caase, stringent measnres should be taken for its 
extermination. 

Bat now for the positive side, What should we like to have, if 
we could get just what we wanted ? 

First, let us have oidy our own native vegetation, including those 
few species, like Lombardy poplars, so closely associated with New 
England life and history as to seem at least adopted children of 
the soil. I have seen the suggestion that our country roadsides 
should be planted with foreign shrubs and plants, especially some 
Japanese varieties. . Lovely as these are, however, I should be 
extremely sorry to see this done. The whole world is growing too 
nearly alike, anyway. Let us keep what distinctive features we 
can and preserve at least that individuality of nature which is so 
dear to the heart of every true New Englander and which is nowhere 
else more characteristic than in the foliage and blossoms of our 
roadsides. But I would suggest the free use of as many beautiful 
foreign plants as possible along some of our suburban roads, re- 
placing them by the native growth as suburb merges into country. 
This treatment if not overdone would appeal to me as especially 
benutiful and fitting and therefore artistic, with the foreign, arti- 
ficially cultivated plants accompanying the more artificial human 
life and gradually giving place to the native growth along with 
changing environment. 

And next let us have within these limits all possible variety. 
Our roadsides are now too often either monotonously bare or 
monotonously overgrown. And we should not choose, even if we 
could, to line every highway with endless rows of trees, or endless 
anything else, however beautiful in itself. Almost all our trees, 
shrubs, and plants are beautiful and suitable when fittingly placed, 
and an intelligent, artistic study of conditions would suggest that 
infinite variety of treatment through which our roadsides might 
yield perpetual because ever-varying charm. How to apply such 
treatment can perhaps best be suggested by considering those 
objections, many of them very real, which are raised against 
roadside growth. Just a word upon each. 

Conservatism and a false standard of tidiness can, of course, 
best be met by showing with object lessons a more excellent way. 
The tramp question can be better discussed from a sociological 
than an arboricultural point of view. 

The injury done by trees and bushes in shading crops or in 



robbing the soil of nourish ment is often a question of location or 
of species. On the south side of a road, for instance, trees 
or bushes will not cast enough shade to be harmful upon fields on 
either side, and the amount of nourishment taken from crops 
depends largely upon the kind of trees or bushes in question. It 
must also be remembered that much nourishment is returned to 
the ground by fallen leaves. And again, when harm is actuall3^ 
done in these ways it is often very small indeed or is more than 
made even by compensating advantages. So I should say, plant 
or encourage such trees and shrubs as are otherwise desirable 
where they will not shade crops, and such species as will not rob 
the soil, or choose locations where on the whole they will be more 
useful and beautiful than mischievous. 

The number of roadside plants that really do much harm by 
scattering noxious seeds is comparativel}' small. Seeds are much 
more apt to be propagated in large numbers from field to roadside, 
but beautiful plants which really do this injury should be allowed 
only in places where they will do no harm, or the flowers should 
be cut before the seeds mature. 

Inseict pests ought, of course, to be everywhere and always as 
far as possible exterminated, even, as a last resort, by destroying 
the trees or shrubs on which they flourish. But as in the case of 
injurious seeds, the damage of this sort arising from roadside 
growth is small, compared with what is allowed to go on often 
wholly unchecked on land adjoining the highway. 

Some farmers wish to cut grass from their roadsides, and in the 
main there is no good reason why they should not do so. For, 
while we should not wish to see all roadsides cut close, it is in the 
interest of the very variety that we are seeking, to allow some of 
them to be kept simply grass-grown. The chief objection against 
permitting them to be mowed is the uusightliness of the stubble, 
but as this is quickly covered by the second growth, and as in our 
present stage of progress insistence on more refined treatment 
is not yet feasible, we may well wink at these slight blemishes, 
especially as the farmers who care to harvest their roadsides are 
comparatively few. 

For the disfiguring dust on roadside plants there seems to be no 
adequate remedy in sight. On all roads, whether dirt or macadam, 
paved or concreted, on the Back Bay or the Berkshire Hills, the 
dust fiend reigns at times almost supreme. But let us not destroy 
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oar plants or our houses because dust covers them as with a 
mantle, but rather let us seek the remedy, for one must somewhere 
sometime be found. 

Tall, thick busies and low- trimmed trees do shut out in some 
localities both breeze and landscape, but trees may be trimmed 
high, and bushes thinned or allowed to grow only in clumps 
wherever an unobstructed view or breeze is desirable and possible. 
Luxuriant hedges of alder or willow, with or without the adorn- 
ment of clematis or other vines, are often very effective for short 
distances, and places for them can be found where they will not 
interfere with the comfort or pleasure of the traveller. A chroni- 
cally damp or muddy road needs more radical treatment than 
catting down the trees and bushes on its sides, though too moch 
shade is, of course, undesirable. Dampness and mud show a 
'^ springy " soil or defective drainage, and such roads should be 
replaced by different or better ones. 

The alleged influence of trees and bushes in causing snowdrifts 
is, as has been said, the most serious objection to be met — almost 
equally serious, indeed, for the time, whether it exists in fact or 
chiefly in the mind of the objector. Only long and patient study 
of local conditions — conditions varying with every locality and 
often with every half-dozen rods on the same road — such study 
and investigation only can solve the problem. Meanwhile, there 
are many roads or stretches of road in every town where the snow 
never drifts to any extent and where roadsides can be beautified 
without considering this troublesome factor. 

By this time it can readily be seen from even these brief obser- 
vations that one seeking to foster roadside growth must neces- 
sarily employ some variety of treatment to meet varying conditions. 
But the roadside artist will not confine himself to the narrow sug- 
gestions of necessity. For instance, when local conditions forbid 
shrubbery, grass or barrenness are not the only alternatives. The 
roadside may be seeded for a distance in white clover with 
delightful effect. Farther on let the grass be filled with violets 
and perhaps next adorned with the delicate beauty of innocence or 
bluets, a much neglected flower. Blueberry bushes and sweet 
fern, hardback and queen of the meadow, asters and golden-rod, 
buttercups and daisies, brakes and ferns, make only a beginning 
of the possibilities of beauty, employed separately or in such com- 
binations as taste or the season may permit. And again ; at 
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present, when bushes are to be cut everything else goes with them, 
whether seedling trees or flowering plants. That is easier than to 
use care and selection. Now, I have seen it estimated that the 
cost of planting roadside trees, including care as long as needful, 
averages about six hundred dollars per mile. But why not some- 
times utilize the spontaneous growth ? Why should roadside trees 
always stand in rows rather than in groups or irregularly as they 
chance to take root. By fostering the natural seedling growth 
with taste and discretion, might not expense sometimes be les- 
sened and more artistic effects be produced? 

It would also seem that a greater variety of trees might be used 
to advantage for roadside planting. The effect of different outlines 
and foliage, with a turn in the road or break in the landscape, is 
very pleasing. The objections commonly made to nut and fruit 
trees and to pines and other evergreens along highways are not 
insurmountable and might be more than counterbalanced by their 
advantages. In short, I believe that no one has ever yet imagined 
half the possibilities of beauty and variety in our native trees and 
shrubs and humble wayside plants — a beauty and variety to be 
obtained not so much by cultivation or artificial treatment of any 
sort as by skilful and sympathetic direction of Nature's own pro- 
fusion and combinations. As in forestry, not planting but judi- 
cious cutting and pruning is the keynote of success. Let Nature 
produce and man direct the production. Thus, when consistent 
with local conditions, let some of the " cleaned up " roadsides grow 
in as Nature wills, and then thin out and supplement and direct 
according to taste. Most wayside bushes attain their growth -in 
five or six years, and can thus be experimented on at a much less 
cost of time and care than trees. 

All these are merely suggestions, and but a tithe of those pos- 
sible to be made, the value of which only investigation and experi- 
ment can prove. And this brings us to our last question : 

III. How may systematic and artistic roadside treatment be 
attained? When and how shall we begin to educate, and who will 
undertake the work of experiment and investigation? First, some- 
thing may be done directly with and by the farmers. They have 
much more interest in the subject than might be supposed, and 
some are doing aggressive and even original work in this line. 
But most would not knpw what to do or how to set about it if 
they wished. Nearly all talk on the matter with much intelligence 
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and respond to qaestions with valaable opinions and information. 
As a result of consultations with a number of farmers in different 
parts of New England I have almost wholly revised the opinions 
with which I began this study of conditions and methods of treat- 
ment. When farmers, as well as other people, find their own 
opinions sought for and prized they are much more ready to listen 
to those of others and to act upon them than when approached 
dogm^ically. For example, the beauty of roadside " brush" is 
almost wholly unappreciated in the country. Most farmers do 
not greatly object to trees that cost them no care or trouble, 
especially if trimmed high, and roadside plants are thought merely 
untidy. But bushes are regarded as wholly a nuisance. City 
boarders, however, have done something toward teaching the 
beauty of hedges or clumps of barberry, thickets of raspberry and 
blackberry, and rows or groupings of sumac, alder, willow, cherry, 
mulberry, elderberry, and many other shrubs. When it is found 
that such things pay they are looked at in a new light ; first, per- 
haps, with curiosity and then with real appreciation. Many 
instances might be given of genuinely beautiful and educative 
work done by or through the influence of these boarders or sum- 
mer residents, such as buying or saving strips of roadside wood- 
land, planting or preserving trees, shrubs, and vines, and in other 
ways. But such results are almost infinitely small compared with 
what remains to learn and to do. One valuable principle is, how- 
ever, illustrated ; namely, that all reforms, even reform of the 
country itself, must proceed from the city and work outward. 
Moreover, trained and organized effort is -necessary to produce the 
desired result — a treatment, that is, at once general, systematic, 
scientific, and beautiful. To what organization can we look ? It 
seems to me that in this State the Massachusetts Highway Com- 
mission is the best equipped for study and investigation along 
these lines. Thev have already many miles of State road under 
their supervision to which they are adding other miles every year. 
This Commission has already nearly or quite all the authority and 
discretion necessary for such an undertaking in the statutes 
requiring it to " keep all State roads reasonably clear of brush," 
and to " cause suitable shade trees to be set out along said high- 
ways when feasible," and to ''renew the same when necessary," 
besides "cutting the weeds along the roadway." The Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association also and the Horticultural Society 
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could find many ways to assist nnd advise in making our country 
roads beautiful without being unpractical. Village improvement 
societies, road commissioners, and every other agency should as 
far as may be act in harmony with and under the advice of the 
State Highway Commission, which has from its scope and equip- 
ment the best possible opportunity of making its roads object 
lessons for the study of conditions and for every variety of treat- 
ment. No one oflScial is of more importance in such a movement 
than the tree warden, especially when every town shall have that 
officer, and occasional conferences of all the tree wardens of the 
State, perhaps including the firewards, would be most valuable 
for comparing notes and discussing facts and methods. 

But all effort, great or small, whether undertaken by individual 
or town or by organizations, either State or voluntary, should 
have for its motto. Scientific and Artistic Treatment in Accordance 
with Local Conditions. 
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